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adopted in Michigan, showing the general arrangement of the system 
but not the details of inclusion, are still on hand, and will be sent as 
long as they last to those who desire them. They will serve to con- 
vey a general idea of the plan of classification. Correspondence is 
solicited with all interested in the preparation of a thoroughly 
satisfactory classification of causes of death, and the amendments and 
suggestions of registrars and statisticians in other countries, eveu 
those continuing to use different systems of classification, are desired. 
If correspondents will kindly suggest names of persons or societies 
who would probably take part in this work, the favor will be appre- 
ciated. Marked copies of any publications referring to the work of 
revision are requested. 

It is requested that all communications be sent to Cressy L. Wilbur, 
M.D., Secretary U. S. Commission, Lansing, Michigan. 



BIRTH RATE IN ENGLAND. 



Is the Birth-rate Still Falling ? By R. H. Hooker, M.A. In Man- 
chester Statistical Society Transactions. Session 1897-98. Pp. 101- 
126. 

Eminent authorities have maintained within the last ten years that 
the birth rate in Europe and in the United States is rapidly declining. 
This view, however, has recently been questioned. Mr. Hooker 
contends that it is not tenable so far as the birth rate of England is 
concerned. He endeavors to show, first, that the marriage rate, after 
remaining at a stationary average level until the early seventies, fell 
abruptly between the years 1878 and 1879, and that it has since 
remained stationary ; and, secondly, that the present steadiness in the 
marriage rate points to a cessation in the decline of the birth rate. 
By birth rate and marriage rate Mr. Hooker means throughout the 
number of births and marriages per 1000 of the total population. 

A comparison of the expert curve and marriage rate shows that 
until 1876 the two rose and fell together, but that from 1877-79 the 
rate fell abruptly, while the expert curve, after falling sharply from 
1878-76, "shows a decidedly slackened downward movement, the 
natural consequence of which should be a slackening of the fall in the 
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marriage rate during the years 1877-79, if we assume a close con- 
nection between the two." After 1879 the marriage rate again rises 
and falls, though at a lower level, with fluctuations in trade prosperity, 
and manifests no further tendency to decline. A curve for the 
marriage rate corrected on the hypothesis of a fall of 1.7 per 1000 in 
the three years 1877-79 agrees much more closely with the expert 
curve than does the one constructed by Dr. Ogle on the hypothesis of 
a continuous fall, and continues to agree with it, which Dr. Ogle's, if 
extended to the present time, does not. The change in the marriage 
rate should therefore be attributed, not to a continuous decline, but 
to a sudden drop during the years 1877-79. 

The decrease in the marriage rate may be accounted for by an 
increase in the number of persons who defer marriage. But in order 
that the marriage rate may be maintained at a lower level, the ten- 
dency to defer marriage must increase in arithmetical progression. 
For, " if a certain number are only deferred for a period, these 
marriages will come off in the next succeeding period, and if only a 
similar number are again deferred these last will cancel the former, 
and the rate will go up to its former level again." Such an increasing 
tendency to defer marriage will naturally result in a steady rise in 
the average age of persons marrying, and similarly a steadily de- 
creasing marriage age will also be accompanied by a constant though 
much lower marriage rate. 

Assuming that the returns of minors marrying indicate the varia- 
tions in the strength of the tendency to defer marriage, we may 
conclude that the age at which marriage was on the average con- 
tracted in England and Wales steadily declined up to 1874, and that 
it has been steadily rising ever since, — the conditions necessary for a 
sudden fall after 1874 from a higher to a lower stationary marriage 
rate. 

The rapid fall in the marriage rate was followed by a fall in the 
birthrate, which continued until 1890, — a period of fourteen years. 
Since 1890 the birth rate has been very unsteady, but apparently 
manifesting a tendency to decline. It is not improbable, however, 
that the depressing effects of the fall in the marriage rate ceased 
about 1890. In 1887 the ratio of births to marriages was the same 
as in 1876, — the year in which the drop in the marriage rate set in. 
But the average ratio for the period 1887-95 was below the average 
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for 1857-76. The difEerence maybe attributed almost entirely to 
the continued fall (slightly interrupted during periods of business 
depression) in the illegitimate birth rate, since the ratio of legitimate 
births to marriages — the true test of a declining rate — was prac- 
tically the same in both periods. The decline in this ratio since 1889 
is not due to a decrease in the legitimate birth rate, but is rather in- 
dicative of an upward movement in the marriage rate. The ratio 
may diminish for a number of years even if the marriage and birth 
rate should rise. 

These considerations point to the conclusion that, while illegitimacy 
may continue to decline, no material fall in the birth rate in the near 
future need be apprehended. Indeed, it is not unlikely that the 
marriage and birth rates are even now on the point of rising. 

H. J. Gbrling. 



BIRTH RATE IN PRANCE. 



L' affaiblissement de la natalite est-il un Men ou un malf By 
Charles Morene. In La Reforme Sociale. July, 1898. 

The object of this article is to show that from an economic stand- 
point the low birth rate in France is an evil, and also that the evil is 
not remedied by immigration. 

An increase in the means of subsistence may cause an increase in 
the birth rate. But other causes, religious, moral, and physiological, 
may also cause an increase in the rate. In an increasing population 
there will be a growing demand for labor, which, combined with the 
effort to maintain if not to improve the standard of living, will lead 
to a quest for new employments and wider markets. The intelligent 
and well-to-do attracted by the increased opportunities will direct 
their attention to business pursuits instead of seeking to enter the 
service of the State, as they now do in France. 

In this manner an increase in the population of intelligent and en- 
ergetic races that have accumulated capital will stimulate enterprise 
and thus contribute to the country's prosperity. Thus the wealth of 
England and of Germany has steadily risen, while France, whose 
population is stationary, is in danger of losing her old preponderance. 



